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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 

Some years ago an eminent teacher conceived the idea that the funda- 
mental need of theological students in their approach to the Bible was a 
"survey course," covering the Old Testament literature in its chronological 
development in harmony with the developing history of the Hebrew people, 
to be followed by a similar survey of the New Testament history and literature. 

In his own theological school these survey courses became the fundamental 
required courses. Just such a course reduced to its simplest form is needed 
by every Sunday-school teacher. " The Origin and Religious Teaching of 
the Old Testament Books" will provide the necessary foundation assisted by 
the helps for club leaders furnished in the Biblical World club leader's 
exchange, under the direction of Georgia Louise Chamberlin, secretary 
of the Reading and Library Department of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, The University of Chicago. 



THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHINGS OF JESUS 1 

The third study in this series, which is the work assigned to December, 
is closely allied to that of the sixth month, which is entitled, "Brother- 
hood through Sonship." The emphasis in the current study is rather 
upon the teaching of Jesus concerning the nature of the kingdom of 
God and the advantages of membership in that kingdom, while the later 
study lays stress upon the duties or obligations of membership. A few 
moments spent in the investigation of the conception of the kingdom of 
God, as held by different members of the class, and an inquiry as to the 
source of this conception will probably develop the fact that few have 
reached conclusions directly from a study of the teaching of Jesus, and 
many from inheritance and environment. This will open the way for 
the question as to what basis there was in the antecedent history of the 
Hebrews for the idea of the kingdom which Jesus set forth. The 
leader has here an opportunity to give an interesting resume" of the 
growth of the messianic picture of the future of the Hebrew nation as 

1 Course-book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Social and 
Ethical Teachings of Jesus, by Shailer Mathews. 50 cents, postage 4 cents. 
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presented by the prophets and to point out the limitations as to mem- 
bership, and the characteristics and duties of members. It will be easy 
to recognize in the teachings of Jesus this same kingdom transformed 
into a kingdom whose basis was ethical, and membership in which was a 
matter of individual choice. The question as to whether in the thought 
of Jesus this kingdom was a developing fact or was to have its advent 
in the future is one which demands the most painstaking work of scholars, 
but the power of the fundamental principles of the kingdom in the 
regeneration of society may be shown to have been demonstrated 
throughout the Christian centuries. 

A definite program may be as follows: 1. The kingdom of God. A 
definition supported by quotations or statements by six members of 
the class. 2. Membership in the kingdom — the old and the new 
view. Mic. 4:1-5; Matt. 21:33-46; 22:1-14. What old limitations 
to membership in the kingdom did Jesus thus break down and upon 
what did he base new limitations ? 3. To what extent could the people 
of Jesus' day comprehend his conception of the kingdom? What was 
their attitude toward it ? 4. Characteristic qualities of members of the 
kingdom as individuals. 5. Does the following definition of the kingdom 
find any organized means of expression in your community: "A reign 
of mutual service and help with an unselfish devotion to others as its 
impelling power" ? 

Discussion: Does the joy of membership in the kingdom exclude 
the joy of participation in the pleasures of the world? Monasticism 
resulted from an affirmative answer to the question. Was it the right 
answer ? 

The second meeting may be devoted to the consideration of the 
question of the relation of Jesus' conception of the kingdom to a doctrine 
of the future life. 

A definite program may be: 1. The character of the conception of 
the future life held by different people in the community, a report of an 
investigation rather than a criticism. 2. The bearing of the principle of 
evolution upon a theory of the future life. 3. The capacity for growth 
in the kingdom of God and the method of such growth as illustrated by 
the parables of Jesus. 4. Arguments favoring the continuous growth 
and development of personality after the decay of the physical body. 

Discussion: (1) If the kingdom of God were limited to this life, would 
the rewards of membership compensate for the self-denying life of mem- 
bers ? or (2) Is the kingdom as conceived by Jesus a heavenly gift to men 
or a moral task to be achieved by them ? 
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REFERENCE READING 

Clarke, The Ideal 0} Jesus, pp. 63-79; Mathews, The Gospel and the Modem 
Man, pp. 78-86; Stalker, The Christology of Jesus, pp. 127-167; Mathews, The 
Messianic Hope in the New Testament, pp. 67-83; Hyde, Jesus' Way, pp. 33-38; 
Stevens, The Teaching of Jesus, pp. 58-70; Mathews, The Social and Ethical 
Teachings of Jesus, pp. 40-78; Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, pp. 173-248; 
Gilbert, The Revelation of Jesus, pp. 30-144; Hastings, Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels articles on "Kingdom of God," "Messiah," "Eschatology," 
"Eternal Life." Shorter articles upon the first three topics are found in the 
Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, one-volume edition, and in more complete 
form in the four- volume edition. 

THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS 2 

The subject of study for the month is the Books of Samuel. The 
material falls naturally into two parts: (1) the chapters concerned with 
the founding of the Kingdom and the reign of the first king, and (2) the 
reign of David. 

Every chapter has its story of graphic interest, and it will be necessary 
though difficult to select for emphasis those events which are most sig- 
nificant from the point of view of the developing life and religion of the 
Hebrew people. Everything which contributes to our knowledge of the 
current thought concerning Jehovah and his relation to the nation or 
individuals in it will be valuable for our purpose. In giving historical 
and social background emphasis may be laid upon the place and the 
processes of worship, upon the significance of the Ark and its uses, upon 
the itinerating priest and minor customs alluded to in the story. 

The growing self-consciousness of the nation crystallizing at last into 
a demand for political organization brings into prominence the heroic 
figure of Samuel, and of Saul with his intensely human limitations. 
While this is the most definitely historical writing which we have yet 
encountered, we must conclude that the author of these books is not 
recording history for its own sake, but like the writers of books pre- 
viously studied is seeking to demonstrate his theory of the character of 
Jehovah and his dealings with the heroes of the books. This point 
should never be lost sight of by leader or class. Pragmatic history 
should be a familiar term to both. 

The first program for the month may be: (1) Samuel the boy, the 
priest, the judge (biographical stories) ; (2) the contribution of Samuel 
to the political and the religious life of Israel; (3) the psychological 

2 Course-book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Origin and 
Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books, by Georgia Louise Chamberlin. 
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effect upon Saul of his estrangement from Samuel; (4) the contribution 
of Saul to the political progress of the Hebrew nation. 

Discussion: What was the real basis of the struggle between Samuel 
and Saul, finally resulting in their estrangement ? 

The second meeting may be devoted to a study of David, but here 
also are two contrasting pictures, the young warrior, gallant, loyal, clear- 
sighted, and the old king in moral confusion and political disaster. More 
than ever is it necessary to the understanding of the central character 
that the current thought of his times should be considered, and the man 
measured by current standards rather than our own. 

Questions of special interest in teacher training are: (1) Does the 
fact that the prophetic compiler of the Books of Samuel impartially 
includes in his record the faults as well as the virtues of his heroes an 
advantage or a disadvantage in their use for religious instruction ? (2) 
How does this affect their credibility ? (3) Does a credible story make 
a stronger ethical appeal than an incredible one ? 

A program may be: (1) The young shepherd, his relation to Samuel, 
and his early meetings with Saul; (2) the commander of Saul's armies, 
and his strained relations with the king; (3) reading of David's lament 
over Saul and Jonathan, II Sam. 1:10-27; (4) the young king, his 
capture of Jerusalem, the establishment of court and capital, and the 
instalment of the Ark of Jehovah; (5) reading of the story of the journey 
of the Ark to Jerusalem, II Sam. 6 : 1-20, and of the Psalm of entrance 
(Ps. 24) ; (6) brief history of the domestic and political troubles of David 
in his old age. 

Discussion: Reading of selections and discussion of Browning's 
"Saul" as an interpretation of the characters of both David and Saul. 
This may profitably be assigned to a special meeting and the full hour 
given to it. 

REFERENCE READING 

Smith, Old Testament History, chaps. 7, 8; Wade, Old Testament History, 
chaps. 8, 9, 10; McFadyen, Introduction to the Old Testament, pp. 84-93; 
Driver, Introduction to the Old Testament, pp. 172-85; Kent, History of the 
Hebrews, I, pp. 101-168; Chamberlin, Hebrew Prophets, chap. 2; Kennedy, 
"Samuel," The New Century Bible; Kirkpatrick, Samuel I, Samuel II, Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools; The Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, one-volume 
edition contains articles on "Books of Samuel," "Samuel," "Saul," "David," 
"Ark," "Philistines," "Shiloh," "Eli." Longer articles are found in the four- 
volume edition. Maps from which a large outline map for class use can be 
constructed may be found in the dictionaries, and in Kent's History of the 
Hebrews, Wade's Old Testament History, and Chamberlin's Hebrew Prophets. 



